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cially or unofficially through their spirit 
and discipline to set themselves against the 
rising tide which demands a higher stand- 
ard of personal life and conduct, a greater 
freedom from the vices of college men, is to 
endanger all higher education, for our in- 
stitutions of learning must be leaders in the 
strong social and moral movements that 
make for the betterment of the race. If 
they can not be leaders in the moral and 
spiritual life of men, they have lost their 
strongest claim to support. 

On the other hand, the American public 
has to learn that it must not expect the 
impossible from its schools. If the Ameri- 
can people are seriously disappointed in 
the publie school system as a whole they 
are themselves to blame, for they have ex- 
pected the impossible, have thrown the so- 
lution of the moral and religious problems 
that ought to be taken care of in the home 
almost entirely upon the school and college 
and often have expected the school and the 
college to become the only active public 
agencies in the fight against narcoties and 
aleohol, in the development of a sound 
physical hygiene, in the destruction of vice. 
Whether this transfer of responsibility 
from the home and the community organ- 
ized in its political capacity to the school 
has led to fortunate results may well be 
doubted, and it is not too much to say that 
the public conscience of the whole country 
must be aroused in favor of movements that 
will compel the community, the home and 
church to fulfil their responsibilities and 
duties. 

While American colleges and universi- 
ties are in general sound and vigorous and 
wholesome a decided feeling of unrest is 
evident throughout the country as to these 
great institutions of learning. This feeling 
relates to private institutions as well as 
publie. One notable feature in respect to 
private institutions is the passing of the 


balance of power, so far as the si: 


dividual institutions is concerned, from p; 


vate to public institutions. To be sur 
private institution is by far the larges; 
enroliment of all the institutions in 
America. But with this exception 
probably true that the largest instit 
in enrollment are public universities 
that this is becoming increasingly tr 
question of prime importance to pr 
universities is their relation to th 
American high schools. This quest 
leading to a change in entrance r 
ments in an attempt to adjust the 
tions to the work of the public high s 

It is also leading to a serious consid 
of whether students entering privat 
tutions from public high schools s! 
entered on examination only or sha 
entered by certificate as in the case 

lie universities. The settlement of t 
questions may radically alter the com 
ion of the great private institutions 
the one hand, comparatively few gradu 
of public high schools of the middl 
enter certain of the private institutions 
the east. The effect of this is to lo 
proportionately the great private 
tions so that at the present time, of 


institutions in North America, a stat: 


versity is probably the institution m 


completely national and internatior 
far as concerns the number of states 
countries from which its student lb 
comes. This situation euts off the pr 


universities from close and intimate 


+,? 


tact with the great democratic institut 


that must more and more prepare th 
of students going into colleges and 


versities, and turns the stream fro 


publie high school to the public universit 


It seems possible, therefore, that th: 
private foundations may become less 


less national and democratic in the dist: 
bution of their students and be conti 




















nd more to the general locality in 
they are situated. And what is more 
ortant, it seems possible that they may 
‘estricted in the class of people from 
they draw and thus become to a 
degree class institutions. To my 
this would be a calamity, for there is 
loubted advantage to the nation in 
vreat private institutions being meet- 
laces of students from all classes and 


m all states of the nation and of the 


Coincident with this there is a growing 
nt for the development of state uni- 
rsities in some or all of the orginal 
n states of the union. Opinions 
well differ as to the strength of this 
ment, yet there are some who say that 
stronger now than ever before. It 
s to be connected with the relation of 
institutions to the great public 
s that are such an enormous factor in 
\merican life, the crucial point in it all 
the question of how students shall be 

red into the colleges or universities. 
Parallel with this is another striking 
‘v, relating itself entirely to state 
ersities. In two states of the Union, 
st, recent laws require the admission 
of graduates of four-year high schools, ae- 
redited by an agency named in the act, 
sometimes the State Board of Education or 
State Department of Education, into 
state university without further action. 
While this takes away from the state uni- 
versity the control over its own entrance 
requirements and transfers from the uni- 
versity to the state department official over- 
vht and inspection of schools, it also 


forges the last link in the chain of public 
education, beginning with the kindergarten 
| ending with the graduate school of the 
State university. So far as one can judge, 

is method is likely to become universal 
effect of this action no one can yet 
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foresee, That it is an action « 
portance few will deny. It accentuates the 
difficulties in which private institutions 
find themselves and raises to still greater 
importance the question of the method of 
entrance into institutions on private foun- 
dation. 

At least two disquieting situations have 
arisen during the last vear or two The 
first is the unexpected and disturbing agi 
tation in many states having state universi 
ties against the university in some form or 
another. This movement has sometimes 
been directed against the university as a 
whole and has denied the institution ade 
quate appropriations, Sometimes it has 
been directed against some departments or 
activities of the institution on the ground 


that the work was not ‘‘ practical’? or that 
the university was seeking to ‘‘run the 
state.’’ Again, it has been directed against 
some individual or individuals in the inst 

tution. However it has arisen, it has been 
so general as to be almost universal. Five 
years ago most administrators would have 
said probably that the question of state 
higher education was settled permanently 
and that state institutions never again 
would be subjected to general disquietud 

Now many have been compelled to feel that 
the matter either of the form or perma 
neney of state higher education is by no 
means settled. There are a great many 
questions to be answered. Are the people 
as much in favor of state higher education 
as they thought they were’? Are they go- 
ing to be willing to restrain themselves and 
exercise the self-contro] that is necessary to 
keep their hands off the immediate admin 

istration of the institutions Are they 
going to be willing to leave their universi- 
ties free and independ nt. to allow them to 
develop in sympathy with the life of the 
state, to be sure, but following the prompt- 


ings of their own inner spiritual life? Is 
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a 


it going to be possible to separate state 
higher education permanently from the 
question of polities? Is it ever going to be 
possible to have great questions concerning 
education and its support presented to a 
legislature and decided upon their merits 
and not on the merits of some individual, 
some faction or some party? 

A subsidiary question concerned in all 
this takes this form: Does this agitation 
mean that state universities must become 
purely utilitarian institutions? Must they 
give themselves up entirely to those things 
that have to do with the immediate eco- 
nomic advantage of the state? Must they 
cut themselves off from that indefinable and 
vet enormously powerful influence that 
comes from the culture of the past? Must 
the material and not the spiritual be the 
guiding influence in state universities? Is 
it true, or have we been mistaken in think- 
ing, that the things that are vital and 
eternal are the things that are unseen and 
spiritual, that the material things of this 
life are the things that so easily pass away? 
If state universities must become purely 
utilitarian institutions, then the hour of the 
private and denominational college has 
struck again and the nation will need and 
must preserve at their fullest efficiency 
those institutions that concern themselves 
primarily with the higher things of life. 

The second disturbing feature of the 
present situation is related to the first. It 
is the question of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the teacher. Most disquieting 
things have happened in many universities 
during the present year. The statement 
has been made that there are at least ten 
institutions, one of them a great private 
institution, in which a teacher or adminis- 
trator has been dismissed without a reason 
so adequate as to be convincing to the uni- 
versity community and to the public. 
Many of those interested in higher educa- 


tion would have said four or five years avo 
that it is unlikely that the permanene, 
tenure or the freedom of the teacher wi 

be questioned seriously again, but wit! 
one year the question has come up so ma; 
times as to make all real friends of hig 
education apprehensive. Our colleges 
universities would be of little value wit 

the independence of the teacher a: 

full integrity and stability of his positi 
Uncertainty as to the independenc 
teacher undermines confidence in regard + 
everything that is done in the institut 

It raises the question at once as to whether 
any work whatever of the institution is 
based on perfect liberty of thought, 
freedom to search for truth, or whet! 

is tinged with and warped by the fear 
consequences. Can we depend upon 
university men tell us in economics, his 
tory, sociology, in science, or are t 
speaking the minds of some invisible per 
son unknown to the public? As one g 
American journal has said, gagging teac! 
ers because of ill-advised or radical sent 
ments throws doubts upon the sincerity 
the utterances of all those level-headed, 
true-minded men that now speak with such 
authority and are the bulwarks of a soundly 
organized and administered community or 
state. 

The great war in Europe has, of course, 
affected everything in the world’s life. lt 
has affected American education. The 
most disquieting of these effects is the loss 
of confidence among a growing number of 
people in the results of German scholar- 
ship. How widespread this feeling is I do 
not undertake to say. It seems to have 
reached considerable proportions. That ‘t 
should become exaggerated and go to ex- 
tremes is greatly to be feared. To illus- 
trate, I quote from a recent article in an 
eastern journal on this point: 











0 thing at least 1s quite clear about it It 
in edueation) is on trial, ... There is a 
education which is more compelling than 

ience of the schoolmasters who direct it, 

e who receive it, more compelling than 

raise and commendation of educational lead- 

‘ other lands, that supreme and final test is 
rks. Nothing is clearer than that Ger- 

ition has not worked. When two or 

ofessors meet nowadays their conversa 

t not infrequently turns to the necessity of 
er again from the beginning much of the 


etive work which the world assumed. . 


ha uwiequately been done for it by German 

( an education has hitherto been regarded as 
le. It has now become a warning. 

itors of other countries have been accustomed 

t gratefully and enthusiastically of their 


ind their work. It now appears that they 

moderate their praise and qualify their ap- 

There is a tendency in certain quarters at 

resent time to do this in much too drastic a 

hion. The contributions which German thinkers 

have made to human knowledge run the risk of 
r unduly depreciated. 

The basis of our education in America is 
partly German. We have relied also upon 
German psychology, German philosophy, 
pon German historical criticism and in- 
erpretation, on German biblical and tex- 

il criticism, on German sociology and eco- 
nomics. The vital question that all this 
raises is, must there be a substantial recon 
struction in America of what has been 
based upon German conceptions? Must we 
reverify all of our conclusions? Shall there 
be a remaking of biblical and textual criti- 
cism, must history be rewritten, must our 
system of education be re-formed. That is 
the logical conclusion of this wave of doubt. 


The 


whole matter demands the sane, un- 
biased consideration of all true scholars. 
Finally, I beg leave to call attention to 
the opportunity of American universities 
that the present war crisis presents. Who 
is going to make good the inevitable let 
down in the tremendous intellectual devel- 
opment in science for which for the past 
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fifty years Germany has been largely re- 
sponsible What universities are going to 
assume the burden that, to a large degree, 
the great French schools are obliged to lay 
down? What institutions are to supply 
the place that the great English universi- 
ties must for a time forego’? Nor is it a 
question of university buildings, labora 
tories, equipment and teachers oc The 
loss of vigorous, alert, voung minds ts the 
most serious loss of al | one that is well 
nigh irreparable To carry onward the 
present standards of life of western civilt 
zation requires a constant stream of alert 
and vigorous manhood ftlowing into our 
universities and colleges for preparation 
for the highest intellectual service. That 
steady stream has been going on for years, 
Everything in our development is postu 
lated on it and its Cessation must produce 
a great and paralyzing effect. There is no 
nation of the first class largely unaffected 
by this terrible contlict but the United 
States, and it is from our country that the 
material for the leadership of the world 
should come. America and its universities 
should become the center of the intellectual 
life of the next generation. 

In order that American universities may 
perform their whole duty in this crisis sev- 
eral considerations must be kept in view. 
There must be a more vigorous intellectual 
discipline in our colleges and universities. 
There is no doubt if American institutions 
are to play their full part in the genera- 
tion to come that an appreciable stiffening 
of the intellectual fiber of our institutions, 
a great inerease in the seriousness of our 
intellectual and moral purpose, is neces- 
sary. One of the greatest difficulties that 
American universities and colleges meet in 
this respect is the competition of secondary 
interests with the primary interests of in- 
tellectual developm« nt and the necessity of 


centering once more the main interests of 
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the university body on the intellectual side race and the real brotherhood 
of university life. Universities and colleges have not 
The present crisis calls for a still greater their full duty in maintaining and , 
and more unique creative work in research jing sound spiritual life and Americ 
and investigation. The scholarship of our  yersities in the present crisis will not 
institutions can not be extended or main- work so necessary for the next ger 
tained without research, investigation and unless they shall humble thems: 
publication. Our advance as a people and spirit and purge themselves of w! 
our usefulness to the world depend in areal interferes with the development 
sense upon the extension of the boundaries highest and purest intellectual and 


of knowledge, upon discoveries and im- wal life. The intellectual ands) 

provements, not only in scientific but in burden of the world must in som: 

literary, historical and economie lines. measure fall upon America and its 
There must be, so far as possible, an in- tutions. It must be our task, so far 

erease in the primary sources of research within our power, to help the nations 

and investigation. In some lines of re- stand the tremendous shock that war 

search primary sources permanently reside jing to western civilization. 

in’) Europe and European institutions. FRANK Srro 

That the present war will have a disas- Kansas UNIVERSITY 

trous effect in this regard and do irrepar- 

able damage to the intellectual side of life STATE PUBLICATION OF SCHOOL 

is well demonstrated by what has happened BOOKS 

ito the library of the University of Louvain. Tue state is justified in taking over and 


But so far as possible the primary sources managing any public service, for exa! 
of investigation upon which creative work the postal service, railroads, telegraph, 
must be done should be transferred to telephone or the making of school books, if 


America and here developed. in so doing (1) the expense is substant 
American universities must have a re- reduced; (2) the service is materiall) 

vival of true religious and spiritual ideals. proved; (3) there are no serious obj: 

The war has shown that culture as the sole able consequences. 

foundation for civilization is a failure. EXPENSE 

The crumbling walls of the University of Before taking up the problem of 


Louvain and the awful scenes upon the eost of school books when they are p 
battlefields of Marne and Aisne and Gali- jjcneq by the state let us consider briefly 
cia testify to that. Our civilization 1s bed the factors that determine the selling price 
failure and culture counts for nothing if of g hook made under the competitive plan. 
its flower must be the production of great These factors are: 

fleets and armies, and the establishment for- 1, Manufacturing cost—editing, compos 


ever of militarism as the guiding principle tion, authors’ corrections, plates, illus 
in civilization. Our civilization if it is to trations, engraving, paper, printing 
stand the awful shock of this war must go binding. 

deeper than culture. It must go deeper 2. Overhead charges—interest on invest 
also than purely formal religion. That, ment, depreciation of plates, depre 
too, the war has shown to be a failure. It tion of plant, salaries of office force and 


must go as deep as the real unity of the field agents, storage, transportation, post 























n part 


tit are 


» seas) SCHOOL 


ve. advertising and retail dealer’s 

Re valty paid to author. 

Publisher’s profits. 

If the state publishes its own school 

:s there may be omitted from the above 
tors the items of field agents, adver- 
ind publisher’s profit. All the others 

in 

It is an easy matter to theorize concern- 

e relative cost of school books when 

shed by the state and by the competi- 

to 


accurate, comprehensive 


» + 


plan, but it Is not so easy secure 


rures that are 
| demonstrably conclusive concerning re- 
ts in places where the plan of state pub- 
n has been tried. It is always diffi- 
to discover and include all of the ex- 
nse justly chargeable to the publication 
woks. The four places in which the 
n has been either adopted wholly or in 
rt. or considered and rejected, are the 
rovince of Ontario (Canada), California, 
rgia and Kansas. 
The 
ks published by the government in On- 


Ontario. prices of some school 


rio are considerably lower than the prices 
similar books in the states. This is due 
rt to different economic conditions, in 


1) 
irt to the fact that the government bears 

nsiderable share of the expense of ma- 
ng them, in part to the fact that some of 
by 


manufactured department 


‘es for advertising and 
ld at less than the cost of making them, 


to the 


purposes are 


government monopoly in 


heir use, and in part to the relatively infe- 


or character of the books. 
California—tThe story of the manufae- 


ire of school books by the state of Cali- 


fornia may be briefly told in the following 


ral fund! 


immary of appropriations from the gen- 
from 1885 to 1913. 
Fund’’ is the 


The proceeds derived 


he term ‘* General meant 


treasury of the state. 
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1885, Fel “6, for eq 
manufacturing ; ) 
1885, Fe} °6. f ‘ . 
books 0 
SUI EME " 
ISS7, Mar f ed 
factur hy ( ) 
1887, Mar. 15, for f tex 
books ) 
SS] Mar f. ef F 
ippropriatior f 7 ) 
1887, Mar. 15, f ‘ 
house for | k 
IS89, Mar 1. f 
ing office ) 
ISS9, Mar ) 
st k, ete., tex wo} artrne ) ) 
S91, Apr. 6, for ‘ vet 
stock, et in text ok department i 0 
1891, Apr. 6, for cor t f text 
books ; 1 
1895, Mar. 28, for | emple 
stock, et in text-book ur i ) 
1903, Mar. 18, for exper of text 
committee a) 
1903, Mar, 25, for new machinery 10,000.00 
1905, Mar. 11, for s ry of secretary of 
text-book committee .. ; $125.00 
1905, Mar. 18, for new ma nery ) 0 
1909, Feb. 5, for deficit in former 
propriation . $79.57 
1909, Feb. 22, for ne na Th 
1911, May 1, for new ma ners 14,001 ) 
IN DIREC I 
1885 to 1911, for s ‘ 
watchman, investigatio: f rinting 
department, ete 0 
» Des | a) 
from the sale of text oks a separate 
fund known as the State S ) Fund his 
was a revolving I 0 yf 
printing text-books to be sufl 
cient for t ) i ns here 
enumerated art f é fund They 
were neces ) t iit ect ind 
iter 0 I ‘ t 0 ! K 
fund prove oO t 
it which the s f ! soid 
were generally about the san is the er’s 
retail prices for the sime o1 ilar oks 
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No detailed state nt the total cost of 
the state publication of school books during 


the period from 1885, the date of the begin- 
ning of state publication to 1913, the date 
of the beginning of free elementary text 
books. is available. Indeed no one seems to 
know just what this enterprise has cost the 
state, for as late as July, 1915, the State 
Superintendent of Publ Instruction 
writes in a dé partment bulletin as follows 


Ap] Oo ere f e state pr 
office from time to tin ns jue ears 
1887 f ‘ @ + } t g 
possible to d e the expense a rately betwee 
text oks and other state printing. 


An analysis of the figures given abov 
and of other available figures gives the 


following result, however 


EXPE E FROM SSo TO JA AR M15 
Ir estment witli nferest at 
f compounded ur 
nually $2 62855 
\ I TA ARY 1] v3 


+ : 
Equipment DuLlldings, MA 


chinery, et approxi 
mately 92 250.00 
Cas 1 ) } f j 155.803.6¢ 
11 i l 
Books o I i 72,451.79 
< Os Os ONO 505 
Excess of er assets 5 pe 995 


Until some official statement is available 
the figure named above ($2,307,995) may 
be taken as an approximately correct state- 
ment of the cost of state publication, which 
amount must be balanced by savings before 
it can be shown that the state has profited 
at all. And the facts available render it 
highly improbable that such saving has 
been made. 

In this statement care has been taken to 
include no items of doubtful significance 
and it is quite possible that there are other 
cost factors not included. It is clearly evi- 
dent, however, that the state actually ap- 
propriated the amounts named at the dates 


giv and that determi 

Cost to ti State ul must 

the ¢ Dit sid not oniv of thos 
tions it of interest on the ! 
depreciati of equipment S 
eredit side, of what the state |] 
for this investment on January 
The outlay was $2,307,995 mor t 
ssets sequent inless it 

that the state ré ved some o 

n itS investment, this sum re pres 
proximately the cost of state ] 
during the period under cons 
Fo. t must not be for rotten t 


ple were hu sing their hooks as wel 
Pp hl SHUNG th m 

paid as much to 
have paid to the publishers (they sor 
paid more) the sum of $2,307,995 


sents the cost of the experiment t 


The difference (in favor of stat 
tion) between the amount paid fon 


under state publication and th 
that would have been paid for then 
lishers, plus the interest on that diff 
would have to exceed $2,307,995 bet 
state would have gained anything 
publication. As a matter of fact th 
paid for the state published hooks 
this period were about the same as 
which publishers would have furnis 
ter books under an exclusive stat 
tion. 

Sinee 1913, California has had 
mentary school books. The approp! 
for their manufacture and distribut 
eluding estimated value of printing 
value of books on hand and eash in s 
book fund January 1, 1913, together 
propriations since that date 
about $830,505. This does not includ 
est on investment or depreciation 
ing plant. The prices at whic! 
now sold at Sacramento are slightly 


than the prices at which similar books 


Aud 
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secured from publishers, but according to a 
recently published statement of the state 
superintendent, there is omitted from the 

- of these books ‘‘some of the overhead 


( St 


expense, as the salaries of some managers 


t 


and editors, the cost of exploiting, the in- 
terest and depreciation of plant, and the 
losses by unsuccessful books.’’ When these 
items are included in the cost, as they 
must be in a fair statement of the case, it 
is difficult to find any ground for the belief 
expressed in this bulletin that 
the state is getting its service of text-books at a 
ng of at least 25 per cent., everything consid- 
“i, over what it would cost if given to publish- 
in the regular way. 
The figures indicate a much greater proba- 
bility that 
state of California lost practically all it 
paid to publish its school books up to 1913, 
and that since that date its books have lost 
had they been purchased from publishers. 
Georgia.—In August, 1913, the General 
Assembly of Georgia appointed a joint com- 


‘‘everything considered’’ the 


mission of eight 


to inquire into and report as soon as practicable 
on the reasonableness of the present price of school 
books, and inquire into the prices of books used 
elsewhere, and also as to the practicability of the 
state furnishing school books for use in the pub- 
lie schools at cost of publication. 


In the report of this commission two sets 
of conelusions stand out prominently: 

Consideration of the school-book situa- 
tion in California resulted in the following 
conclusions : 


A. The cost to the parent of the books made 
by California, all things considered, has not been, 
upon an average, cheaper than the Georgia texts. 

B. It is only just to state that there has al- 
Ways been considerable question, expressed, some- 
imes by the California people themselves, as to 
the quality of their books. 

C. It is beyond doubt true that these California 
texts are inferior from the standpoint of paper, 


printing and binding—this fact is apparent even 


+ +} 


he careless observer. 
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Even no V i the exp { it state 
and with the best efforts of t ‘ts essful 
state printer they have ever before secured, F. W. 
Richardson, the basal books for the publ s ols 
do not seem to be able to be placed in the hands 
of the children of California much cheaper than 


with us, to say nothing whatever of the salaries 
of the officials, the enormous sum invested in the 
printing plant, and the waste of wm satisfactory 
books which have been made and thrown away 
The prices (for cost of books do not take into 
consideration the deterioration of the plant, in 
terest on money invested and possibly some of the 
salaries of oflicials, ete.; neither do patrons have 
the benefit of exchange pric It is proper to 
state that California has adopted free text-book 
legislation. This does not alter the facts. how 
ever, that the expense is the same and must be 
defrayed by the taxpayer, even if it is removed 


from his shoulders under another name 


The summarized general conclusions of 
the commission are as follows: 

A. Compared with the prices paid for similar 
books in other states in this country, the cost in 
Georgia is not only reasonable, but act ially con 
siderably less than the average paid in the other 
forty-seven commonwealths of the Union 

B. The California plan, which involves the pur- 
chase and equipment of a printing plant, managed 
by state officials, for the purpose of printing state 
school books, does not appear to be desirable in 
Georgia. 

C. We would not recommend the publication of 
our school texts by the Ontario plan, 

Kansas.—In 1913 a law was enacted in 
Kansas providing for state publication of 
books for the elementary schools. For this 
purpose an appropriation of $230,000 was 
made. Up to April 1, 1915, three books 
had been published, a primer, a history of 
Kansas, and a book of selections for the 
eighth grade. The prices at which these 
books are sold are lower than those at which 
similar but better books can be secured 
from the publishers. No high-class pub- 
lisher would dare to put out books like 
these.) The cost of these books as given 
in the official estimate is contingent upon 
the sale of considerable numbers, 20,000 
primers, 100,000 histories and 60,000 clas- 
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sics. If the experience of California should 
be repeated, however, and these books 
should be discarded as unsatisfactory be- 
fore the estimated numbers are sold, the 
cost of those manufactured will be corre- 
spondingly inereased and the first cost of 
copyright and plates, which is always a 
relatively large item, will be largely loss 
Apparently no overhead charges are in- 
cluded in the estimate of cost of these books. 

The legislature of 1915 amended the law 
of 1913 by ineluding high-school texts 
among those that may be published by the 
state, by making state publication optional, 
by allowing 15 per cent. instead of 10 per 
cent. for distribution, and by providing for 
the use of supplementary books, which had 
been denied under the earlier law. It re 
mains to be seen whether the state will 
persist in its original intention to publish 
its school books or whether it will find 
adoption from the open field the wiser plan 

It will be seen from the foregoing ae 
count of the experience of California and 
Kansas that two methods or degrees, so to 
speak, of state publication of school books 
have been tried in these states, 

Under the first method the state, through 
a properly constituted commission, selects 
and employs the author or editor, usually 
some one of local importance, to write a 
book to order. It is then printed and bound 
at the state printing establishment and 
afterwards sold to pupils at cost price or 
furnished to them free by the state. The 
early California books and the Kansas 
books (primer, history of Kansas and se- 
lections) were made in this way 

Under the second method the plates of a 
book belonging to an individual or pub- 
lishing house are rented and the book is 
printed and bound at the state printing es- 
tablishment. Most of the books used in 
California are now made in this way. 


There may be added certain general con- 


siderations concerning the cost 
when manufactured in large quant 
a well-equipped plant. 

The uninitiated do not realize 
difference per book in the manufa 
cost when books are made in larg 
ties in well-equipped printing and 
plants. The initial cost for editor 
printing plant, composition and p 
heavy and approximately the same 
few or many books are made. TT) 


comes in spreading out this init 


over a large number of copies print 


bound in large orders. This is 
the publisher does when he has a 
is widely used in different parts 
eountry. He prints many times 
number required for a single state 
making a great saving in the cost 
printing and binding over the bes 
state can do. As a conerete illust 
may cite the fact that a certal 
recently used 366 tons of paper 
ing one order for 400,000 copies of t 
books, thereby effecting a saving 
7.3 per cent. of the total cost over 
would have cost to print these bo¢ 
ferent successive orders of 20,000 
each. The difference between th 
facturing cost in small quantities 


large quantities sometimes ¢ 


whole of the publisher’s profit. 


\Moreover. work ean he done hett 


more cheaply in well-equipped pl 
is an easy matter for a state to spe 
OOU ona print ng plant to supply b 


would cost not more than that am 
nually in the open market, but it 
expensive to do so. Economy in 
tion consists in having the best ma 


and using it to the limit. If a stat 


ing establishment is to do satisfactor 


+ + 
| 


it must have this machinery, but 
keep it busy, hence there is a los 


large appropriations asked for | 
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¢ offices are usually needed to keep 
up to date, but they are expensive to 
state. It is for this reason that most 
shing houses do not print and bind 
wn books. They find it cheaper to 
their work done in establishments de- 
-oted exclusively to printing and binding. 
{n establishment that is equipped well 
to print and bind books as well as 

sehool books ought to be printed and bound 
; too large and expensive for the ordinary 
iblisher to operate with profit, as it would 
uire much more work than the printing 
binding of his own books to keep it 

isy. Unless he is prepared to establish a 
first-class plant that will enable him to enter 
‘ompetition with other similar plants 
work in addition to his own he finds it 

ser to keep out of the printing and bind- 


ng business entirely. 


SERVICE 

Turning now to the question of service 
what do we find under the plan of publica- 

n by the state? 

1. The books produced are inferior me- 
chanically. It is seareely to be expected 
that as good material results would be ob- 

ned by a state printer who holds his 
position by political appointment or by 
election as would be obtained by publishing 
houses working in strong competition and 
with a professional and business ambition 
to produce the best possible results at the 
The facts clearly bear out the 

Even in Ontario where the 
plan seems to work best the books used are 


lowest cost. 
expectation. 
patently inferior. In California there has 
ways been complaint on this seore; often 
In the words of State 
Printer Young (Report, 1886-88, p. 13 


the volumes fall apart after very little 


nas been serious. 


use and the complaint against them was 
universal.’’ An interesting illustration is 


found in the recent remark of a promi- 
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nent educator of California to a 


repre- 
sentative of a publishing company Your 
geographies are the best in the world, but 
why do you bind them so poorly?’’ He 
had forgotten for the moment that the 
geographies used in California are printed 


and bound under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia state printer. In the investigation 
of this subject by the Georgia commis- 
sion in 1914 is was clearly brought out 
that text-books under the 


used plan of 


state publication are much inferior to 
those provided under the other plan. The 
hooks 
manufactured by Kansas is not worthy of 
It be- 


longs in the period of the ox-team and the 


mechanical make-up of the three 


the great modern Sun Flower state. 


sod house. The marked inferiority of 
paper, printing and binding of books pub 
lished by the state when compared with 
those made under the competitive plan ‘s 
evident not only to the expert, but to the 
casual observer as well. 

2. More often than otherwise the books 
Where cheap- 


ness below a certain reasonable minimum 


are inferior in content also. 


is imperatively demanded, quality must 
yield. In Ontario the teachers have se- 
verely condemned the readers. In Cah- 
fornia the first books made by the state were 
soon thrown away because they were so un- 
satisfactory in content. In Kansas it is 


too soon to say with certainty what will 
ultimately happen, but if editorial remarks 
Wi hita Bea On for 


in the 
1915, represent the feeling of the thought- 


ful people of the state it will be safe to 


January 23, 


hazard a guess. 


THE LITTLE KANSAN’'S PRIMER 


Some time ago the Be m wrote an analysis of 
the first text-book printed nder state j blication 
that of the ‘* History f Kansas.’’ The book 
fell so far short of t ed itional standard which 
Kansas ought to set that it attracted much un 
favorable comment but t s n our schools ; ist 


the same. 
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The title of it 


is ‘*The Little Kansans Primer.’’ The author 


Now comes the Kansas primer 


or the printer was uncertain whether to put the 
apostrophe after the ‘‘n’’ or after the ‘‘s,’’ so 
left it out altogether. 

The illustrations are fairly good. In this re 
spect it is a decided improvement over the Kar 
sas history. This is the only kind word that can 
be said about the book. If you don’t believe 
it, get a copy of the book and examine it for 
yourself. 

The most convincing part of the Beacon’s 
argument is found in following the sugges- 
tion to examine the books for yourself. In 
eases where authorship or editorship is lim- 
ited to the state in which the plan is being 
used, inferiority is almost sure to result 
because such a state can not contain the 
best author in all subjects, and if it should 
have one such author he is not likely to be 
willing to limit the use of his books to one 
Are not the children entitled to the 
use of the best book regardless of the au- 


state. 


thor’s residence ? 

3. There is likely to be serious delay in 
delivery of books. In California there 
has been much complaint on this score. In 
an article on the California Text-book Sys- 
tem, Mr. Armstrong, formerly secretary of 
the California State Teachers Association, 
says on this point: 


Supplementary to the question of exchange lies 
a question of administration that has worried 
every school official in California. We refer to 
the impossibility, under our present system, of 
getting enough books the first week of school to 
supply all the children. Practically every teacher, 
principal and superintendent in California will 
bear eloquent testimony that never have the chil- 
dren under his charge been able to secure all the 
necessary books the first week of school. At such 
times the newspapers all over the state are voic- 
ing the complaints of superintendents. The rea- 
son for this state of affairs is not far to seek, 
Usually the state printing office is partly at fault; 
but even when its skirts are clean, the trouble 
persists owing to the unwillingness of local deal- 
ers to order freely for school opening. With cash 
accompanying all orders for state books, with no 


return privileges, and with only a small margin of 
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profit, the dealers dare not take 

being ‘‘stuck.’’ Hence they invariably ord 
and continue to reorder for two or thr 
Experience has shown the dealers that 
the sch 


Many parents who naturally expect to 


only safe way Meanwhilk 


for their children at the time of s 
object strenuously later on. Local adopt 
or without free texts) would enab 

n California to be fully equipped the 
How so? Whenever a book is displac 
cal conditions, the pul lishers of the new 


from the dealers at dollar for dollar 


on hand. Thus protected against 
have no hesitancy to order freely on 
which the superintendent or princi; 
glad to furnish In free-text territory 


lem of securing books on time solves 
encourage boards to order adequaté 
pective needs, publishers grant a retur: 


on the books up to 20 per cent rf 


To Mr. Armstrong’s statement 1 
added the remark that when a pul 
under a $50,000 bond to supply b 
a fixed date, as he usually is in the 
a large adoption, there is not | 
delay in delivery. 

4. When a book has been mad 
state it is particularly difficult to 
change to another even though t! 
When the stat 


curred the initial cost of prepari 


be much better. 


manufacturing a new series it is b 
ural that the supporters of that 


should desire to use it as long as poss 


If it were manufactured by a publishing 


house the state would be free to chang 
any time that it seemed desirable to 

The importance of occasional ch 
text-books is often not appreciated 
ents and taxpayers. If books must be bought 
for the children the introduction of a 
text may mean to the parent simp 
additional expense of the book whe! 
his point of view, an old book in t! 
He does not 


that there are improvements in scho 


would do just as well. 
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as there are in other things. If he is a pro- 
eressive farmer or manufacturer he knows 
the advantage of up-to-date machinery; if 
a merchant, he knows the value of modern 
methods of serving his customers; if an 
automobilist, he wants the latest machine. 
It does not always occur to him that he may 
he as ignorant of the best things for the 
school as the teacher is of the newest things 
in his business, and that teachers and pupils 
want the best books for the same reasons 
that he wants the most modern and effective 
appliances. 

5. State publication sometimes brings 
the disadvantage of being limited to a single 
text. This limitation to one text in one sub- 
ject is the logical position to take under 
the plan of state manufacture for the sake 
of the lowest possible cost; but it limits 
tremendously the efficiency of school books 
as educational tools, for in no state is a 
single book likely to be the best for all the 
conditions existing in that state and the 
use of only one book is often deadening in 
its effect upon pupils. In a recommenda- 
tion to the legislature recently made by 
State Superintendent Ross, of Kansas, he 
Says: 

An actual incident will illustrate the true situa- 
tion graphically. The supreme court decision in 

supplementary book case was handed down on 
a Saturday. The following Monday a little ten- 
year-old Topeka girl went home from school, and 

her childish simplicity (thinking that court de- 
cisions should be rendered on what the law ought 
to be instead of what it is), said to her father at 
the dinner table: ‘*‘ Papa, what do you suppose the 
supreme Her father said: 
‘Why, I don’t know, what has it done?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
the little girl replied. 
finished 
were in the midst of one of a 


court has done?’’ 
t has just spoiled school,’’ 

she explained that the class had 
eir reader and 


Very interesting series of little ‘‘classics’’ on the 
industries, this one being on the formation, pro- 
duction and uses of coal, when they had been com- 
pelled to quit because the supreme court had said 
they could not, under the law, use any books in 
their reading class except the state-adopted reader. 
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The alternative, namely the adoption of 
supplementary texts, is practical acknowl- 
edgment of the failure of the one-hook plan, 

Moreover, if supplementary texts are 
needed, and the best opinion and practise 
indicate that they are, it is pertinent to in- 
quire why, if it is wise for the state to pub- 
lish the basal text in a subject, it would not 
be equally wise for it to publish the sup- 
plementary texts also. 


CONSEQUENCES 

1. At the 
jection that always prevails against state 
The 
function of the state, particularly as it is 


outset we meet the general ob 
participation in business enterprises 


regarded in a democratie country, is to 


carry on those affairs of the people that 
To do 


that well is quite enough and nothing else 


can not be trusted to private effort. 


should be included in its duties. 

This objection is founded in part on the 
instinctive desire of the American people 
to be governed as little as possible, in part 
on their antipathy to a monopoly, even 
though it be a government monopoly, and 
in part on the belief, based on evidence, 
that government ownership is often a fail- 
ure if all the facts be taken into considera- 
tion. President A. T. Hadley, of Yale Uni- 


versity, says: 


The advantages of intervention on the part of 
a government are visible and tangible facts; the 
evil that results from such intervention is much 
more indirect and can only be appreciated after 


close and intensive study. 
In his book entitled ‘** Where and Why 
Mr. Yves 


Guyot, the well-known French economist, 


Public Ownership Has Failed,’’ 


points out in detail that even in Europe, 
where the people are much more submissive 
to government control and public owner- 
ship has a much better chance of success 
than in the United States, it has not been 


nearly so successful as its advocates would 
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at tiat or even to make any definite 
There are many of his kind, ig- 
t and ready to make trouble. It is 


) secret that our great state universi- 
. suffer at times through the enthusiastic 
+s of well-meaning but mistaken poli- 
s. Under a system of state manufae- 
if text-books, the common schools are 

n greater danger. 
t+ The professional spirit of teachers is 
d. How 


state publication has been undertaken and 


can it be otherwise when 
s continued in the face of the almost uni- 
They feel 


by depriving them of an opportunity 


versal opposition of teachers? 

secure the best books, state publication 
ses upon them and their work an un- 
ssury handicap. It is surprising that 
the supporters of state publication have 

recognized the injury, not to say the 
nsult, done to the members of the teaching 
profession by imposing upon them school 


ks which in any professional court would 


judged inferior in quality. If these 
teachers are at all worthy of the respon- 
sible positions that they occupy as leaders 


of the rising generation, their individual 
ind professional protest against the pro- 
ducts and policy of state publication should 
certainly be heard and heeded. 

». Professional authorship and competi- 
tive publishing enterprise are discouraged. 
lf quality as well as cost of products is 
authorship and 
publishing effort should, on the other hand, 
be encouraged and stimulated as much as 


important, competitive 


possible. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
If the financial rewards of superior author- 
ship are reduced below a certain profitable 
minimum either by cutting down royalties 
or by the limitation of sales by state lines, 
the most competent authors will not find it 
worth while to write school books and we 
shall be limited to the use of books pre- 


pared by mediocre or inferior talent. If 
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the state creates a monopoly of s l-book 
making so as to destrov a reasonable pub 
lisher’s profit, the publishers ve the 
field and we shall be deprived of the im 
provements that necessar ly hrough 
competitive private effort 

Book publishing includes ich more 
than merely printing and binding. It 1s 


an intricate business in which training 
constructive imagination, experience and 
business and professional hition are 
large factors. Excellence in product comes 


only through expertness in the worker and 


expertness comes only through years of 


training. To know edueational conditions 


and needs, to know what has been done in 
the world of book-making, to have a wide 
acquaint: nee with authors. to know what 


book 
to make 


ids that 


good and attractive 


eonstitutes a 
mechanically considered and how 
it at reasonable cost, to devise meth 
represent the best modern psychology and 
pedagogy, to have the foresight and con- 
structive genius to plan a book that will sell 
well because it meets existing needs better 
than any other book—these are some of the 
problems that confront author and pub 
lisher. Hlow successfully they have solved 
them and how much they have contributed 


to modern educational known 


progress is 
only to those who have given the matter 
careful consideration. 

The the 
relatively few highly successful books that 
that make 

It hears 


critical publie hears much of 
are an educational success and 
money for author and publisher. 
little or nothing of the many unsuccessful 
books into which author and publisher have 
but 
which, the test of trial shows, lacked some 


put just as much effort and money, 


essential but unknown quality necessary to 
make them a suecess. The publisher does 
school-book 
hidden 


not advertise his 
but 


graveyard, 


it can not be from those who 
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are interested in reading the inscriptions on 
its tomb-stones. The publisher experiments 
in the making of a new book, using the 
best judgment that years of experience and 
training can give and incidentally spending 
thousands of dollars. The publie benefits 
from his failures only a little less than from 
his successes, for it is often extremely worth 
while to know what not to do or how not to 
do it. If the unsuccessful books had been 
published by the state the schools would 
have been compelled to use them even after 
they had been found to be unsatisfactory. 

Experience shows that suecessful text- 
books can not be made to order with any 
assurance of success; they are an evolution. 
The problems involved in making them are 
iltogether too difficult to be solved offhand 
by the chance compiler and printer who 
hold their positions not by virtue of ade- 
quate training and professional ambition, 
but through some lucky turn of the polit- 
ical wheel of fortune; and the proper solu- 


reasonable. The only argument urge 


favor of state publication is that 
creases the expense for books. That 
claim is not well founded is elearly s 
in the preceding pages. But even if 
true, it would not follow that we sho 
pay the larger amount for the sak 
curing the better book. Why not buy 
cheapest clothing, the cheapest food 
The largest faetor in the making 
good school is undoubtedly the te 


The next largest is undoubtedly the 


book. A really good teacher will tea 
from a poor book. A really poor tea - 
will not teach well from any book. But in 
either case the work will be better don 
good book is used, and well-qualified t 
ers are not so numerous in Ame! 
schools that we can afford to be satis 
with any but the best books. A good book 
at least gives the pupil a chance, 

Neither is the cost prohibitive. We spend 


in the United States annually for 





Spirituous liquors about $579,000,000 an average of $5.79 per person 
Boots and shoes about 512,000,000 an average of 5.12 per perso: 
Tobacco . about 417,000,000 an average of 4.17 per person 
Bread and bakeries about 397,000,000 an average of 3.97 per perso 
Moving pictures about 275,000,000 an average of 2.75 per persor 
Automobiles about 249,000,000 an average of 2.49 per persor 
Agricultural implements -about 146,000,000 an average of 1.46 per persor 
Patent medicines about 142,000,000 an average of 1.42 per person 
Confectionery about 135,000,000 an average of 1.35 per persot 
Coffee -about 100,000,000 an average of 1.00 per person 
Chewing gum os . .about 25,000,000 an average of 25 per person 
School books ' ...- about 17,000,000 an average of .17 per person 


j ; se problems is of so great im- ' 
tion of these proble a 


cost of books per 


portance to the educational welfare of the 
American people that we can not afford to 
lose or to check the beneficent influence of 
competitive publishing effort, which has 
undoubtedly been the greatest factor in 
the evolution of the modern school book. 

6. State publication emphasizes cost 
rather than quality of education, a radically 
wrong view so long as the cost is not un- 


pupil enrolled in the public schools is ab 
78 cents. 

With these figures before us we can not 
well escape the conclusion that to choose 
an inferior school book because it is a few 
cents cheaper while we spend lavishly 
less important things is to ‘‘strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.’’ 
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CONCLUSION 

| In Ontario and California the prices 
which books are or have been sold to the 
ople under state publication are some- 


times Jower than the prices of similar books 


t 
under the competitive plan, but this does 
not prove lower cost to the people, for they 

ist pay both the purchase price of the 
hook and the cost of publication. In On- 
tario some books are used to advertise a 
private business and consequently are sold 
at a price below the admitted cost of manu- 
facture. In California the books published 
by the state have sometimes been sold at 
prices equal to those at which better books 
could have been secured in the open market 
and the people have borne the expense of 
state publication besides. In Kansas the 
three books published by the state are now 
sold at prices somewhat lower than could 
be secured in the open market for good 
hooks, but these prices do not represent the 
total cost to the people of the state if all the 
expense factors are considered. In no case, 
ercept in Ontario where private business 
charges part of the manufacturing cost to 
its advertising account, is lower cost to the 
people proved if all the factors are taken 
into account, 

II. The service rendered under the plan 
of state publication is unsatisfactory in that 

1. The books produced are always infe- 
in mechanical features. 

2. They are often inferior pedagogically. 
3. There is often serious delay in de- 
livery of books. 

4. It is difficult to change to a better 
book, 

5. Pupils are sometimes limited to the 
use of a single book, supplementary books 
being barred. 

III. There are serious objections to the 
plan of state publication in that 

1. The state should engage in no busi- 
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ness enterprise which can safely be left to 
private effort. 

2. It provides an easy road to inefficieney 
and graft. 

3. It 


political emergencies. 


subordinates school interests to 

4. It violates the professional spirit of 
teachers, 

D. It discourages authorship and com- 
petitive publishing effort. 

6. It emphasizes cost rather than quality 
of educational equipment. 

If a state is willing to publish as cheaply 
as possible made-to-order books and im- 
pose them upon the schools without first 
testing them, it may be theoretically pos- 
sible to do it at slightly less expense to the 
state than would be required to buy the 
best approved books from publishers; but 
experience to date shows that in every case 
the result is inferior books and that lower 
cost is not proved if all the expense factors 
are considered. 

If the state experiments with its books, 
as the publisher is compelled to do, and re- 
quires the use of no book until it has been 
tested and proved successful, the cost to 
the state is increased to an amount at least 
equal to that required to purchase the best 
approved books from publishers, 

If the state adopts and prints only books 
that have been tested and proved by the 
publisher, it must and it should pay to the 
publisher enough to reimburse him for the 
cost of his experimenting and to pay him a 
reasonable profit. 

The choice seems to lie between inferior 
books at prices that show no saving when 
all the cost factors are included and the 
best books at prices that permit a fair 


publishers’ profit. 


JouHN FRANKLIN Brown 


New YORK 
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THE COURSE IN BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Technol- 


ogy was founded by William Barton Rogers, 


THe Massachusetts Institute of 


It was chartered in 1861, and exercises were 


begun in the school just fifty years ago 


this year Presid nt Row rs was profe ssor 


of geology in the University of Virginia 


previous to his moving to Boston As a 
geologist of renown, he gave lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston. and 


was particularly pleased with the character 
of his audience. He felt that Boston would 
be a sympathetic place to launch his eduea- 
tional scheme for a technical school, which 
The 


new form of education was started with but 


he had had in mind for so long a time. 


fifteen students on the first day, fifty years 
ago. The first catalogue published for the 
school year 1865 and 1866 had a list of ten 
professors in the faculty, and seventy-two 
students 

Six opened, and 


departments wer 


courses in mechanical construction and 
engineering, civil and topographical engi- 
neering, building and architecture, prac- 
tical geology and mining, general science 
and literature. The school to-day has a 
registration of over 1,800 with a faculty of 
125, and offers fifteen professional courses, 
the last of which was established this past 
year, and is the new course in engineering 
administration. Since the beginning of the 
institute, some of the courses have been 
started others have 


been grafted to older courses. and some have 


Separate courses, 


as 


been made from combining parts of one 


course with parts of another course, as 


chemical engineering is a course between a 
course in chemistry and a course in me- 
chanical engineering. 

This new course in business engineering 
is founded upon several other courses of 
the 


institute. One of the courses at the 


AND 
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institute until a 
the 
partment, 


few vears ago was 


general studies, I) 


Course n 


students received eons 


training in economics, history. a} 


fuages, and in science. This con; 


ever, was abolished by the corpor 


] 4 } 
an elective course was established jy 


there has been no vreat enthus 


/ 


has there been a large number of 
An 


Institute 


alumnus taking active interest 


sugvested a course in 


One of the professors in the de 
outlined 


might be. 


of economics what 


such a course and inely 


his proposed scheme banking export 


manufacturing and transportat 


course, however, practically el 
engineering from its curriculum 

It has been suggested by one at tl 
tute that our 


reestablished. A 


course in general st 


Suggestion Was n 


duat 


be established in business engineer 


one of our professors that a gra 


from time to time there were other s 


restions made by those interested 
institute. 

There is at Technology a strong 
organization. This alumni organizat 


a truly representative body called t 


alumni council,which is made up of a repr 


sentative from each elass, one fifth of wi 
are elected each year for five years. It 
ten representatives at large, five of 
being elected each year for two years 
it has representatives of local associati 
besides the officers, and an executiv 
mittee elected each year, This council ho 
monthly meetings from October to May, 
elusive, and considers various 
which are of interest to the alumni. 
From time to time, the corporation of 
institute has asked the alumni council 


help in the solution of various proble1 


proble 


8. 


A summer camp has been established for 


the institute by this alumni cour 
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Courses in refrigeration and aeronautical graduate courses, and believed that the 
eering have been started in conse- establishment of a graduate course was not 


of suggestions made by this alumni 

|. Henee, it was appropriate at one 
the meetings of the council that a mem- 
should that a 
nted by the president to consider the 


propose committee be 


.stion of establishing a business engi- 
ering course, and report to the council. 
Such a committee was arranged, and made 
rough investigation of its problem. It 
orted to the alumni council and its re- 
was by the alumni council referred to 
orporation of the institute. The cor- 
ition of the institute reviewed this re- 
and was well impressed with it. It 
orized the faculty to review it and to 
a recommendation as to what would 
n appropriate curriculum if such a 
established. The faculty of 
mir institute reviewed the report which in- 
ided the proposed eurriculum, and _ re- 


rse were 


ported favorably on the establishment of 
such a course, and recommended that the 
irriculum, with but 


proposed by the alumni council be tried, 


minor changes, as 


This committee of alumni reviewed the 
} 
subject, 


under several heads, giving a preliminary 


and presented it in its report 
survey, plans for introducing new studies, 
the character of the proposed course, rela- 
tionship to other courses, instructing staff, 
cost of such a course, the title, the demand 
for the course, and general considerations. 
In deseribing the course, I can not do better 
than to make quotations from this report. 

In its preliminary survey, it found where 
similar courses were given. 
were 


In some cases, 
graduate 
courses, and in other institutions as under- 
graduate courses, and it was found, also, 
that some were planned for evening courses, 
It considered the establishment at Technol- 
gy of a graduate course but it recognized 


these courses given as 


t} 


the importance of the institute’s under- 





in harmony with the traditions and educa 
tional system of the institute. 
and method 


throughout the 


It is the institute’s tradition 
of instruction to coordinate 
four years the vocational studies with the 
general and fundamental ones rather than 
exclu- 


have the professional work follow 


sively in the later vears. In this course the 
student is required to pursue simultane- 
ously during four years, studies in the so- 
called humanistic subjects, in seienee and 
last 


years in the broad principles underlying 


in engineering, and during the three 


business procedure. It requires all the stu 
dents to pursue thorough courses in the 
sciences of chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics, as being fundamental to such an 
education as is proposed, 

It is suggested to strengthen the course 
in English as given to the other courses, 
it being believed that a thorough knowledge 
of one’s own language is a primary requi- 
site in any education of a broad character, 
It requires a student to devote a large pro- 
portion of his time to engineering subjects, 
but it permits him to specialize along three 
and 


It requires all students 


main lines of mechanical, chemical 
civil engineering. 
to devote 25 per cent. of their time to the 
study of economic subjects. not only for the 
cultural effect of these subjects, but for the 
social and specific knowledge they would 
supply, and also with the view of the train- 
ing they would give the mind to meet indus- 
trial problems in an analytical manner. It 
was suggested that a course entitled indus- 
trial psychology be given to the students in 
order that they might appreciate the per- 
sonal element in industrial life. Since the 
graduates of the new course are to have 
dealings with men rather than things, a 
knowledge of certain practical sides of psy- 


chology could hardly fail to be of great 
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value. The work in business law as out- 
lined for the student in argumentation and 
reports is particularly spoken of. 

The this 
course of study believes that such a course 
would not only be helpful to the particular 
students who are interested in this form of 
but that 
felt upon the other courses, because neces- 


committee in recommending 


education its influence would be 
sarily there would need be new instructors 
to carry on the subjects which are not al- 
ready presented at the institute. The same 
offer certain 
would be elected 
junior class for the general subjects which 


professors would optional 


studies which by our 


they are required to follow. A certain per 


eent. of their work must be in general 
studies, 

Briefly, this course assigns 16 per cent, of 
the time for general studies, 44 per cent, to 
science, and engineering which are common 
to all the students of this course, 15 per 
cent. of the time to special work in engi- 
neering chosen by each one of three groups 
of students for their option, and 25 per 
cent. of the time is devoted to economic 
studies. 

The alumni 
over the bright outlook of this new course 


which it has helped the institute, so mate- 


association is enthusiastic 


rially, to establish. 

There was some discussion as to the title 
of such a course, and the institute finally 
began the course as a course in engineer- 
ing administration. 

In order to determine how much demand 
there was likely to be for graduates of such 
a department, the members of this com- 
mittee corresponded with prominent men of 
the industries in all parts of the country, 
as well as with many of the alumni of the 
institute, and they received hearty approval 
of their proposed scheme, and with many 
encouraging suggestions as to the demand 
for graduates of such a department. 
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The alumni have felt. as well as mem] 


of the institute’s faculty, that because 
the req lire 


able to fulfill 


ments of one of our engineering or Sele 


student is not 
courses, he is not necessarily a failure 
the very same man may do brilliantly 
some other department. in a depart) 
whose work is in general so different 
the other course, and vet allied to it 
The committee in reviewing its gen 
considerations believe that we had certa 
arrived at the time to establish such a e 
if it were not past the appropriate tim 
believed that the equipment of the instit 
very readily 
The stated tl 
that that 
ean not be made at the institute, neit 


for such a course could 
adapted. 


rect yernized 


committee 
it is true engi! 
can engineering administrators, but it 

confident that the fundamentals of the s 
ence of business can be taught to advant 


in schools, even if the necessary experienc 


has to be acquired in the field of pract 


endeavor. 


It made in this connection the followir 


s 


5 


er 


y 


recommendations: 


of the course should 


fundamental s 


That the eurriculum 


bine the humanistic and 


subjects common to all the institute courses 
a professional training of engineering studies 
of business studies along the general lines 
by the tentative outline of the proposed course 
pended to the report. 

That in the 
should be 


studies opport 


of ont 


engineering 
given, by the establishment 
for some degree of specialization along the lir 
of mechanical, chemical and civil engineering, 

the object of fitting the men to engage, res} 


tively, in the manufacture of machines and 


chine-made products, in the manufacture of ma 


terials, and in transportation and construct 


work. 


That the business studies should include t 


ough courses in political economy, economi 
tory and economic geography, accounting a! 


tisties, commercial organizations, industrial 


ganization, business law, banking and finar 


well as briefer courses in industrial psye! 


1 st 
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tion and reports, taxation and insur instruction and training as ‘ ¢ likely ¢ 
rtation and foreign trade. secure the est results this 
siness studies, like other studies at ment of school adminis 
should be taught, for the most part, Concerning the proposit 
lectures of a descriptive character, board of health for the me 
ring the student through the solution schools and for the gener phys - 
he study of specific cases, and the ( ire ve beg leave to s 36 the ¢ 
f reports to apply for himself the II. We wish to ) the attentian of thé 
he is learning. and the 1 ke ta the fact that for ¢ 
providing for the instruction in some Kansas C ty has maintained one of 
ess subjects, cooperation with the ems of calisthe q thie ‘ 
school of business administration of ranized ¢ Dr. ] SSI 
ersity should be arranged for if tie since ¢ } ‘ ‘ 
f America es e ex S| ed f 
ess studies to be included in the s departm aa ae 
~ ate course § ld be open ilso lireetion and guida of a phys 
tes of the present engineering courses ELI PETES i ke 
lesire, in a fifth year, tos ipplement their NEO 4 ; 
g knowledge by a training in business Sais ‘ai ' od tenliien one : 
And conversely, graduates of the RE ON Tin PORES * 
should have the opportunity of round rn eo Pam : - 
r engineering work by devoting to it a . 
f study scnoew Sane g t 
stant aim of this de ent 7° en 
\nd as has previously been said, the out- of wholesome recreation along with phi saleiige 
the course Was aecepted cordially by cises and to emphasize the social rights and d 
tute’s corporation, endorsed by the hat are so necessar pro} nent of 
ind has since that time been estab- . na cs : ee rs td rk 3 r 
|. Had a half dozen pupils entered | ay : ; a > mae = nie 
nly class of this course when it Was = grown to such at aie Re er ee 
rst opened, the alumni would have been now needed. 
tent, but when the registration of the Ill. To further increase the efficiency of 
nstitute was reviewed, last fall, it was “™ im this department the subject of hygi : 
. aa - £ made a formal part of the newly published 
1 that 57, or more than one eighth of 0+ cay and covers t ik ae pe 
e second year class, elected this course in ter, It provides for the daily inspection of 
ngineering administration. children and requires of all teachers that ' 
Water HUMPHREYS formal instruction shall be given in this important 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY branch. In addition also every advantage is to be 
taken in teaching other subjects t llustrate and 
anaats emphasize hygienic truths 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS The purposes are To a t formatio 


HYGIENIC AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN of habits of hygier ving reate in the 
THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS mind of each child a desire for the st wantined de 


Tur board of education of Kansas City velopment of mind and body To develop 


} ‘ e ° } nil , ; ‘ y 
lopted on September 15 the plan for public ©#¢" pup a powe elf ol 
} ° . ay en f¢ ' lanes } ¢ i er the nflnence 
work and physical education recom- °Y¢T ®"d safe guida 
; . ; , of animal nature i Tr evelop the yperative 
in the following letter addressed to , ‘ 
7 : ' spirit that is absolutely necessary to bring about 
rd by Superintendent I. I. Cammack: m\ ¢ 
the best conditions of public sanitation I 
l s the desire of this department to co spread knowledge relative to the prevention of dis 
e in every feasible way with the board of ease. 6) To teach readiness in emergencies and 
1 establishing such a system of inspection, to suggest first aid to the injured 
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when neeessary to give need ole str ying Ad »-Fou pila y 
tior effect this rga tior nme p 

The functions of this department sha be means, but we sha gradu y grow 
The mse! it if the hea of the } l ul l iT¢ | il yy i r o! ) pr note ¢ l 
the giving of such training as w ead to the uy . rather than by grade grades 

] } , ‘ rht ‘ ] + #¢ \ ie 
building of the pupils physically, menta ind a! to ! ( rk entire 
morally and also general inspectior vit reference partmental pla ind ») Introduce s 
to the eanliness of the ld and the sanitation of which shall recog e differences w 
the schools and grounds 2) The making and adolescent boys and girls. 
keeping of such records of the children as may be In the high school we have arrangs 
found necessary o intelligently rganize and di ord ition between the lepartment yf 
rect the work ft the department The or science and = the department of ts 
ganization of classes and the giving of instruction ‘hese two departments will ; 
in corrective gymnastics to rectify as far as os ourses in interior decoration, home 
sible physi il defects. } To ooperat with the and costume des orl g 


physi ans furn shed by the board of health in any Wi have just closed i very su essf 


helpful way that may be agreed upor 5) To session of the s vols This summer s 
take ( irge ot such re ords as nm iy he prov ded tir ‘ | eight weeks It ig open to 
ind to assist in making whatever reports are sses of students: High-school s ‘ 
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at the University of Berlin. During the same 
year he was appointed instructor in Louvain 
University, and two years later became pro- 
fessor of the faculty of philosophy and letters. 
In his career as a teacher he has lectured on 
general linguistics and comparative grammar, 
history of the Greek language and explanation 
of various Greek authors. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to journals, and is the au- 
thor of many works. After the destruction of 
his 

and most of his scientific notes, on August 25, 
he left for England, 
in Cambridge, lecturing for Belgian students 


home in Belgium, including his library 


where he spent five months 


on Greek and old French; and subsequently 
received a position as visiting professor at Co- 
lumbia University, where he lectured on Vul- 
gar Latin and on Zoroastrian Religion and old 


Persian language. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Mr. Joserpu C, 


sity of Illinois to be the principal of the train- 
school of Mr. 


Brown has been the head of the mathematics 


Brown goes to the Univer- 


ing school of the education. 
department in the Horace Mann High School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Proressor P, Van DEN Ven, formerly of the 
University of Louvain, Belgium, has accepted 
an invitation to become the Spencer Trask lec- 
turer at Princeton University for the coming 
year. He will give graduate courses in Byzan- 
tine history and art. 

Tue Reverend WituiaM F, Doran, S.J., was 
installed as president of the University of De- 
troit on September 21. Father Doran, who has 
been vice-president of the institution for three 
years, § iceeeds Father Dooley, who died about 
two months ago in New York. 

Dr. James L. Dovatas, of New York, is the 
only nominee for the position of chancellor of 
Queens University, to take the place of the late 
Sir Sanford Fleming, who held that position 
for thirty-five years. Dr. Douglas has been a 
member of the board of trustees of the univer- 
sity for many years and is one of the oldest 


graduates of the university. 
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Dr. JAMES Harmon Hoose, who died 


Aug 


eightieth year on the morning of 
had been professor of philosophy at 
versity of Southern California for t 
years, during which time he also organiz 
started several other departments. H 
widely known as a lecturer and the aut 
several books on educational subjects. <A 
over a year ago the students and faculty 
university began the raising of a fu 


building on the campus to be known, 


Hoose TH 


Philosophy, and this building will be 


honor, as the James Harmon 


to completion as rapidly as possible. 


AFTER serving as chief legal adviser 
king of 


Westengard has returned to Cambridg: 


| 


Siam since 1908, Professor 
sume his work as a member of the H 

Professor West: 
Harvard Law Si 


1898 and after serving as a 


Law School faculty. 
graduated from the 
member 

faculty left for Siam in 1903, becoming 
also a H 
graduate, then the general adviser to t 

Professor Strobel died in 1908 and Pr 


Westengard succeeded to his position. 


ant to Professor E. H. Strobel, 


OwING to events growing out of the | 
pean war, a number of leaves of absences 
been granted by the corporation of Yal 
Professor Joseph M. Flint, 


the department of surgery, has been gr 


versity. 


two months more, to continue his wor 


charge of the hospital at Chateau de P 


Veron, France. Dean Oecrtel, of the gr 
school, has been granted continuation of 


of absence, remaining in Germany. Prof 


John S. Haldane, of Oxford, a brother of 


Lord Chancellor, has been granted pern 
to postpone his lectures on the Silliman | 
dation until the close of the war, and Pr 
Michaels, the 


rector of University of 


J 


who was to have been a professor of Ger 


at the university this year, has, at his r 
been excused. 


Dr. Paut H. Dike has been appointed 


fessor of physics in Robert College, Consta 


nople, to succeed Professor Manning, w! 
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He sailed on the Greek line to’ million dollar The f \ 
September 15 with his family, to- have been made on t scientif ik 
with a number of the members of the S. Hyer, A.M., LL.D., 
Robert College. The college is t Frederick M Dur . Phd 
pite of the war, and it is hoped that biology; John Henry Reedy, Ph.D. (1 
will be able to get through without professor of chemistry; Ellis W. 3S Ph.D 
1 [The women and children will (Harvard), associate pr 
velopments in Athens. At the University of Illinois K: th M 


RicuarD PEARSON STRONG is returning Kenzie, of Yale University, | 


: country from Servia to resume his pointed professor of Ron 
professor of tropical medicine in th head of the department. Mr. A. V. B 
Medical School. formerly a member of tl lepart nt, leaves 
? . e : e ? * Sr ler thy ' 
‘caw Tuomas F, Hoveate, of the college of the Bureau ard vi 


ts of Northwestern University, is ' » eps 
trip west beginning October 20. A. T. 
he guest of the alumni associa- 
P. Orman Ray, Ph.D., 1 
| Vinnesota Alumni Weekly says that fessor of history and | oon it N 
western LU nivers 7. & arrived I | \ 
The Harris Building, wl 


new department of which Mr. Ray is head, will 


[. Dana, who last year served as an 
r in the department of psychology at 
ersity of Minnesota, received a large 
of publicity early in the summer. be ready for occupancy in Fy 

the death, by suicide, of his wife, Proressor Ivey F. Lewis, of t | 
was q 


Mr. Dana was quoted in the daily papers, al- of Missouri, has b e Miller p 


for a week or more. Members of  b gy and head of the scl 
ranking as instructors or below that the University of Virg 

he appointed annually to continue PE. Per 
service of the university, and Mr. 


Dar vas not reappointed. He was orig- of Minnesota for a number of years past 


] ] L < , ‘ ‘ , ney y , 
employed to take care of a vacancy accepted an offer t ’ ' ir work at 
by the year's leave of absence of Dr. Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass. Mr 
Wilde, head of the aepartment. It had been Peterson goes as first sistant ¢ Edw 
lly decided to continue him for another Ceinen chicl of t D fine 
Johnson. « 
hen the incident, referred to above, oc- matructor in found: ot the Tt) 
nd he was not reelected when the time of Minnesot 
r such election. C } 
OMPETITIVE examinations for the ] tion 
| Southern Methodist University, Dallas, of school physicia vadinn 4 ae Y | 
begins its initial session September 22. Clemiteen were held in 1 ee 


is a coeducational institution under the at the St; 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church jn on September 23. There were 1 

Sout! The assets of the university in dates for the position, it eral women 

buildings and endowment amount to doctors. T] 

million and seven hundred thousand eligible list from wv hi vill be certifies 
This university is to become the to fill from thirty-five to forty vacancies ex 

the southern Methodist colleges west ing and similar vacar s that 1 \ ecur 
Mississippi River. An active cam- This is the first ex nation tor phy ins 


gn is now being waged for an additional come under the s committee since the 
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I 
Che architect of the new building 
Mr. Charles A. Coolidge of Boston 


['niversity of Cincinnati several new 


. P 1 
re being erected as a result of the 
I DY the city of $550,000. The 


department will have new quarters 
1 also that the build 


devoted to the physi al edu 


il interests of the women of the 
will be open by the beginning of 


ear 1916-17. 


rsity of Illinois. Addresses wer 
Governor Edward F. Dunne; Pro- 
Orton, Jr., dean of the College 
ring. Ohio State University: Hon. 
1. Barr, Illinois state senator; Mr. 
the advisory board 
rtment of ceramic engineering, and 


Edmund J. James, president of the 


The administration building was 

ginning of the university 

f the registrar, the business office, 

~ tice tice of dean of men, 

tary f the alumni, high-scl l 
~ T Tee ~ | ) I 


nts, and a newly organized in- 


ersity that is intended for 
e lower vertebrates. It is hoped 
ready for occupancy at the begin- 


a nd semester. The space inh it 


commenced on the new dormitor- 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institut 

completed will cost over half a mil- 
r Che contract ealls for their com- 
he first of next August Mrs. 
r Proudfit, who recently died, has left 
r the maintenance of the Proudfit 


ry, which was given to the Rensselaer 
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that just as the mother has the f care of 
little children in the home, it is to women that 
we must look to train young children in the 
schools Women, with rare exceptions, are 


maternal instinct of protection 


and care of the voung. It is they who most easily 
have s pa patiene na wt ! 1ealll 


‘ompulsory 
need the greatest n imber of 


teachers. This simple fact would probably re- 
‘hers should 
or child 


work out the 


be women if we best we ean f 


hood. | 


have not the data to 


high schools 


exact fraction. In regard to our 
and perhaps the higher grade schools, it is 


probabk as generally conceded that a nsid- 


erable proportion of the teachers should be 


Why they 


to say. 


men. are not provided it is not pos- 
sibl 


osition; it may be lack of suitable applic: 


for me It may be a financial prop- 


nts; 


it may be a combination of these and other 


reasons, but certainly it is not because women 
are in the majority on our boards of education. 

It is, I 
states that 


the sc] 0 ils 


man-made law in many 


shall not 


be lie ve, a 


married women teach in 


and, without modification, many 


persons consider it a poor law. Unquestion 
ably many women are wonderfully developed 
d spirit through the experience of 
it would be well if we could 
schools. Mother- 
however, can not make 


ability. 


in mind ar 


motherho« d and 
have some of them in our 


hood alone, 


of education and teaching 


up for lack 
The choice 
would be further limited, if the home is not 
to be neglected, to those who have few children 
children are grown up, so that we 
that 


more than enough to be a 


or whose can 


possible to have 


helpful leaven of 


married women as teachers in our schools, but 


not agree it would he 


by all means let us have these. They may help 
us also in securing the cooperation between 
home and school which is so essential to the 
results. 


best 


In reference to the matter of training, the 


a quotation 
fifths of the 


men and two fifths of the women. in towns one 


actual numbers are not given, but 


states that in rural schools thre 


half of the men and one third of the women, 
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nd es one tifth of the men and 
f the women, have had less than a hig 
education rhis is not good showing 
sidering that the t eners igel s 
run with college graduates seeking 1 


stantly verstocked,” this would s 
1 lack of careful choice or of 
salaries. It seems to me pertinent 


by the way, that sine 
to four women the fact that in ea 
the largest ry 
the men is rather 


teacl 


damaging to the statu 
men 1ers. 

Another point which Mr, Patters 
up is the question of permanency of tl 


Her hy 


of the teaching staff leave the profess 


ing force, points out 


ore they have attained the 
ciency which is elaimed to be after si 


of experience, and one fourth have 


than one year’s experience, while or 


fourth remain permanently in the pr 
This seems a smaller proportion than is 
ble, but on 


which will probably inere 


matically when the teacher is no ve! 


and has a sal ry adequ ite for th 


which she is expected to hold social 


nevertheless, possible to make a f 


Tmanence 


od” to 1 


“ experienc and of p 


Business men seek “new bl 


fresh 


just 


enthusiasm and new ideas, and 


what the voung teacher does 
Surely it would be a distinct 


schools. 


tage to have a majority of young w 


tween twenty and twenty-five or thirty 


of age to care for the kindergarten ar 


grades and (under compulsory edu 


most of our schools come in these classes 
naturally find it pl 


younger women 


easier and more fun to join in the pl 
exercises and have not yet experience 
amusing vagaries of which the youtht 
is capable. This 
Nor is suecess in teaching alw 

technical training. Many 

and not made. With thes 


first year is likely to be almost if not 


++ 


is conducive to be 
ial 
Work, 
result of 
are “ born’ 
Some vears as 


successful as the s xth. 
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v found fresh college g 
hnical training more success 
‘ came trom normal | 


e education was more th ug 
! ng more r ed s hh 
lily adapted themselves to « : 
ind made their methods I h 
rving to fit any and 
r that meth which they 1 

} hest 
rospect of my own exper 
s( ls with both men nd 
n college with mily one man 
n grad e study th only 1 


1. Ww ns meth ng in tavor f 
: ss 
s to conscientiousness and disé 
ih these were coeducational 
lege and university professors 
fags: 
man was really inadequate even in 
n they themselves had had no 


other institutions 


rithout reg ird to 


One mat 


training. 


and later gav 


oman was preeminent in 


raining, breadth of view, 
ellent presentati 


ypen-mind t a 


: 
dness, teaching 


rch: two of the men stood close 


} 


und ability, and the remainder. 


women, showed varying abilit 
sex. My obser- 
lead me to be- 


to represent ze! eral 


periences 


, , , 
conclusion 1s, theretore, that 


that 


men and 


not a matter of sex, 


be found among w 


men, that the question of 
the hi 


ne I rher 


grades and in hig 





t mor s of view and nat 
’ . " 

I ions what we need it 
better teaching is to choose for 


persons of sound 
high ideals, 
thoroug! 
We should 


men or men, 
haracter, clean life, 
worthy of imitation, 


eaching ability, 
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rer Mr. P 
had } 
1 

I \ ‘ 

, 
] 
} ~ er ‘ 
words, a rding to Mr. P 
wome! I ‘ 
va ( I V | 
exaggerat : 
tain para } 
pears to | 
sp ves ? ~ 
bound up T ry \ 
he eX Sits { rot 
— } « ail 
to the hees ar re tf 
because the | l ! T l 
We have been in the t of 
human race the rt 
i st e’ Does 1 ey 
@Xist s | ly t rep} ] ‘ 1 
every other n or ; } 
failure? How many human | £ 
strengt r opportu fu 

ns poss , } 
munity’ For t n 
many mus I ir? l 
ire at ( 
pertorming : I 
els tor them t | \ 


taintv whet . 
woman can 1 ! 
have any hom 
re for o1 P 
the paternal . 
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old- 


to the exceptional 


woman’s crown of joy vet the 


hood 


maid” character belongs 


individual, is not nec ssarily eliminated by 


marriage and is even found among men, and 


although all will agree that many a spinster 


might have added to her development by mar- 


riage, vet nature has a wonderful way of ma- 


king com) ensation. In fact, as we have already 


implied, the maternal instinct is the most 


fundamental and omnipresent in the human 


female. It often shows itself at a most tender 


age and is most resistant to adverse intluences. 


All the world knows spinsters who are mother- 


ing hapless little ones better than their own 


mothers did or could. They are making in- 


numerable homes for themselves and others, 
which are successful and happy; happier than 
many which are presided over by a husband or 
Mr. Patterson does not seem to realize 


old 


hav , 


father 


that even the term maid” has gone out 


of style since women found so many 


useful ing their lives. Let me 


ways of fil 
quote from a recent re ply to ome who called a 
an old maid. 
old The 


more womanly than most wives I know, more ma 


certain Jane Biddle 


Jane Biddle an maid! woman who is 


ternal than most mothers, more efficient, sympa- 
thetic, tender and more beloved than any of the 
others! Would you call Jane Addams an old maid? 
Oh, no! She’s just a great and noble woman who 


hasn’t married Well, there are plenty of othe: 


unmarried women, less great and less noble than 


Jane Addams, perhaps, but good and noble to the 
not old maids, 


work 
doing a 


extent of their } 


powers, who are 


Some of them are doing a mother’s 


them 


either 


homes; some of are 


the 


in their own 


father’s work in world of business; some of 


n the world of art 


her 


them are doing their own work 
And 


share of the world’s work 


or humanity. no woman who is doing 


is an old maid. 


And what about Julia Lathrop and Lilian 
Wald and a thousand others whose names are 
not so well known to the publie? In fact, what 
would the country do if all the spinsters sud- 
2? And yet Mr. 
Patterson calls them biological failures! 

Although Mr. Patterson has 


tioned that fifty per cent. of our teachers leave 


a niv dropped out of existence 
men- 


earlier 


the profession within six years and has implied 


that matrimony was the cause, he later assumes 
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lat teachers since they are unmarrk 


be unattractive, mentally or physi 





left-overs, the “biologically rejected” 
therefore not representative and not 


understand or develop child nature. 


statements seem rather contradictory 


ars | 
. 


groups of 


recent yvé have come into conta 


many women teachers ar 


groups ¢ f women trom other walks in 


erally married, and I have been imp: 
with the very large proportion ot at 

} } 
women among the teachers and that t 


healthier than the married women in 
overwork. Unattractiveness is surel) 
explanation of their spinsterhood 

The 
unusual, I 
teachers Mr. 


he has not 


is another story. unattractive or s 
wonder h 


} 
nas n 


teacher is 
women Patterson 
whether always had on gr 
blue spectacl s! 

But can unmarried women be “ p 


"t * im 


According to 


successes proof of the pudd 


Mr. P 


been for f 


eating.” 


the 


American children have 


under the predominating influence of 
the proportion \ 
fifths. If 


portion of our teachers have been pe 


women te ichers, 


three fifths to 


ried 


from four 


failures we ought to be a poorly edu 


increasingly illiterate country, barrit 


effect of foreign immigration. Is this t 


We have no tigures to offer, but we 


lieve that it is. The statement that 


is a moral problem and that it is “ absu: 


taught by 


attitude 


it should be unmarried wv 
false lif, 


ie ; 
The woman with proper | 


shows a towards 


functions. 


and physiological training, good dict 
dignity, will seldom come upon a s 
which she can not handle and she « 
have recourse to the nurse or the phy 


It is to be hoped that we may 


tion of parents who will be fitted and 


to give their children proper hygien! 


; 


ing, but fitness and willingness are bhi 


absent to-day and must remain so wW 


continue to import untrained foreign 


the present rate. Incredible as it ma 


Mr. Patterson, | 


have positive 


train a fg 


u 
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cher of physiology and hygiene who has 
repeatedly thanked by her students for 
help she has given them, and she is no 
n. One student of a group remaining 


a delicate subject had been discussed 
* Miss ——, you ouzht to have been a 
r!” The mother of another student 


* Miss ——, I can not thank you enough 
e training you have given my daughter. 
e never felt able to approach these sub- 
with her, but you have done it perfectly.” 


ral young men students from different 
ve classes voluntarily thanked their woman 
sor of biology for what she had done for 
m and spoke of the interest and pleasure 
id had in the work. Were these cases 


ilure? Consider for a moment the grad- 





f the colleges for women, the product of 


nates 
st “ effeminatized ’ teaching according 

Mr. Patterson, since few of these colleges 
ford to have many men on the faculty. 
Fortunately feminine and effeminate are not 
iivalent terms. One of these graduates who 
lree years ago traveled from one end of the 
try to the other was told repeatedly by 
that 
greatest help in all matters of civie and 
Within the forty-odd 
were organized, 


ninent citizens college women were 





mmunity interest. 


ars since these colleges 
scores have won distinction in many lines of 
elfort, and hundreds are successful and happy 
teachers in colleges and preparatory schools. 

Would not Mr. Patterson’s efforts be more 
usefully applied if he should exert himself to 
eluecate the municipal authorities to eliminate 
graft, drop the present “ penny wise and pound 
foolish ” policy and provide money for an ade- 
juate number of adequately paid teachers, and 
persuade the boards of education to redouble 
their care to secure the best fitted teachers for 
all positions without fear or favor? 


Emity Ray Grecory 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 





A sure way to put the school teachers in 
politics, or to keep them there if they are in 
already, is for city officers to indulge in such 
general denunciation of them and their work 
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as Comptroller Prendergast allowed himself 


yesterday. His assertion that he would save 
$4,000,000 in the administration of the city’s 
pul lie schools chiefly by cutting down the 


number and salaries of teachers and would at 


the same time eliminate part time and shorten 
vacations is calculated to aggravate instead of 
mollify any sense of animosity towards them 
on the part of the municipal authorities which 
may be cherished in the teaching force. 
Particularly unfortunate is the comptroller’s 
citing of teachers’ salaries in Berlin in s ip- 
port of his contention that teachers’ salaries 
That a 


reach a 


should be cut here. Berlin teacher 


starts at $336 and can maximum of 
$1,200 a year only after thirty vears of service 
is no argument that it is wrong for New York 
City to start its teachers at more than twice 
the figure and pay them a maximum of $1,820 
after seventeen years of service. Conditions 
are vastly different in New York and Berlin. 
and the inadequacy of the remuneration of 
professional employees of this class abroad is 
Would Mr. Prendergast make Con- 
tinental “ pauper labor ” rates the criterion for 
New York? 

Whatever may be the fault with New York 


notorious. 


City’s school system it is futile to try to lay 
the blame solely on the teachers. They work 
according to a schedule adopted by the board 
of education. They are reasonably well paid, 
as salaries go, but there are comparatively few 
high salaries, and it is to be borne in mind 
that when a teacher enters his or her profession 
he or she accepts the condition of stopping ata 
maximum pay such as is not imposed in any 
life. The board 


of education can modernize the city’s school 


other professional walk of 


policy without victimizing the teachers. 
This the 
testing the Gary system. 


board has undertaken to do by 

[his system will in- 
crease the length of the school day from five 
hours to eight and will reduce the school course 
by one year, it is claimed. By utilizing the 
present school plants to full capacity twelve 
hours each school day and teaching the chil- 
dren in shifts part time will be done away with, 
it is promised, at an additional cost of only 


$6,000,000. While this plan is being tested to 





7 


ed oe ee ae 
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see if it is good what is to be gained by 


badgering the teachers’/—Evening Sun. 


THE GARY PLAN IN NEW YORK CITY 

Wituiam Wirt, superintendent of schools in 
Gary, Ind., attended a meeting of the board 
of superintendents of New York City on 
Si pte mber 23, in the hall of the board of edu- 
cation, and for three hours discussed the 
‘ work-study-and-play schools” and answered 
the questions of superintendents and members 
of the board of education. According to a de- 
tailed report in the New York Evening Post 
Superintendent Wirt began by stating certain 
questions which he had been asked relative to 
various phases of the new education. He an- 
swered these questions in detail. Work, study 
and play schools, he said, had always existed 
everywhere. Children had always’ worked, 
studied and played in all schools. The propor- 
tion of time allotted to these several activities 
and the enlarged facilities for work, study and 
play were the new features to be considered. 
He distributed printed charts showing in de- 
tail how a typical school of seventy-two classes, 
for example, would be conducted, where the 
various classes would be at all hours of the 
day, what they would be doing, what rooms 
would be occupied, and how each teacher would 
be employed. 

This “ program,” he said, was flexible, and 
really only a form which could be modified to 
suit the needs or opinions of any city’s system 
or of any city’s educational staff. “ The last 
thing I would devise,” said Mr. Wirt, “ is 
either a school or a program which would fit 
all children or all schools or all cities. If any 
one should attempt to do so, it would be a 
calamity for the children and for him.” 

Mr. Wirt explained how, by using audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums and playgrounds during 
a great part of the school-day, instead of 
merely for a few minutes, as in the traditional 
schools, boys and girls might enjoy the varied 
advantages and enriched curriculum heretofore 
offered only by private schools. “ But,” said 
the Gary superintendent, “if New York City’s 
principals or superintendents do not believe in 
swimming-pools, for instance, if they do not 


want them, it is not necessary to hav: 
My experience has convinced me of their va 
But New York’s school authorities must 
cide for themselves.” 

All that is necessary, he said, are the 
sorts of facilities—those for work, study 
play. Gymnasium or playground 
can be substituted for the swimming- 
Mr. Wirt then told why, in his opinion 
te achers could supery ise efficiently tw 
classes in the playground. Teachers for « 
class means over-supervision, he believed, 
play ceases to be play. He asserted that 
is educational in itself, not merely a means f{ 
physical training. Children must learr 
initiate, to take responsibility, and g 
develop these traits. Over-supervision, on 
other hand, he contended, destroys the edu 
tional value of play and does not allow 
children to do for themselves what they sh 
Older children serve well as play-leaders for 
vounger children. 

Next, Mr. Wirt explained that more pl: 
and more work for the children under his 
organization did not mean less study, becaus 
he provided a six-hour day, and the new act 
ities were scheduled in the extra hour added 
to the five traditional hours. Mr. Wirt t! 
showed how automatieally his “ work-stud 
and-play school” made unnecessary the larger 
force of teachers now employed by the tradi 
tional school. 

This possible elimination of teachers, he ex 
plained, was a by-product and not the main 
purpose of his educational method. His pur 
pose, he asserted, was to give children greater 
opportunities to express themselves—not to 
save dollars. 

Motion pictures and their practical applica- 
tion to school work were next discussed by Mr. 
Wirt. Moving-pictures, he said, had usually 
only been used as a means of entertainment in 
schools, but they could be used to increase the 
school’s efficiency. They were employed to 
supplement history, literature and civics, to 
illustrate science, geography and industrial 
activities. 

Mr. Wirt told in detail how pupils might 
profitably spend several hours a week in the 
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erium, learning about the industries, 


vocations open to them, and about the 
‘riting and 


‘al need for “ reading, 


etic” in the world beyond school. “ Any 
r girl who doesn’t want to stay in school 
« the auditerium periods can go anywhere 

«here he finds something as good,” said 
Mr. Wirt. 


lesson or to a library or to a museum. 


“He can go home to a private 


Or a girl can go home to help her mother 
it the house.” 
\Ir. Wirt told of foundries, machine-shops, 
carpenter-shops 
Every build- 


t-shops, plumbing-shops, 
djuncts to a modern school. 
« ean not have them all, he said, so one of 
kind of shop in a district would suffice, 
pupils from various schools in a certain 
lity could all go to one school for instruc- 
in printing, for example. He also con- 
led that teachers with special aptitudes 
d be given a chance to give their best to 
; many pupils as possible. They should teach 
r “forte” to many classes, not only to one 
the High 
<hools and colleges have adopted this so-called 
“departmental system.” 
Next Mr. Wirt explained that his plan to 
choose assistant teachers from among pupils 


ss, as in traditional schools. 


was not a harking back to the rejected “ Lan- 
“T certainly do not want 
children to teach,” he said; “T do not believe 
in it. The pupils who act as assistants to 
teachers under my organization are learners, 
not teachers. After they have spent the 
greater part of the time allotted to science, 
shop-work and drawing under expert teachers, 
we allow the children to go back and assist 
their teachers by explaining to and assisting 
other children. This helps the children to 
clarify their own ideas. Teachers have told 
me repeatedly that they have learned more 
about their respective subjects during their 
first year of teaching than previous to that 
time, for in that year they clarified their own 


ideas in the process of endeavoring to make 


these ideas plain to others.” 
Children can help the librarian, the play- 
ground leader, the music-teacher, the sewing- 


teacher, Mr, Wirt said. If we want children 


castrian system.” 
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to be reliable, self-reliant and responsible after 
they le ave school, then let them devel p these 


attributes in school. How could they do so 
better than by helping their teachers? “ If the 
superintendents do not think so,” he added, 


“they may eliminate the assistant teachers. 
That is for them to decide.” 

Mr. Wirt proceeded to describe how, under 
his method of organization, it was possible, if 
attend 


chureh, during school hours, for religious in- 


parents desired, to allow pupils to 
struction in their particular faith. 
After the 


teachers 


how number of 
the “ work-study-and- 


play ” school automatically adjusted itself, Mr. 


demonstrating 
required for 
Wirt declared that, instead of making every 


teacher try to teach music, drawing, nature 
study, gardening and what not, in addition to 
the regular studies, experience had taught him 
that better results were obtained by employing 
a musician to teach music, an artist to teach 
drawing, and so on. These specialists’ effec- 


tiveness was further increased by having 


them teach in rooms specially fitted out for 
traditional 
attempt to 


their particular subjects. In 


schools, regular teachers teach 


these special subjects in ordinary rooms, 


without the needed equipment. “ Have a vic- 
trola, a piano in the music-room,” suggested 
Mr. Wirt; “let the 


Chopin, the best in music. 


children hear Gadski, 
Have pupils taught 
by a musician, not by a teacher bossed by a 
dt ag Mr. Wirt, “if you 


think it is the best way to have one teacher 


musician. said 
teach everything, there is no reason why you 
should not do it. The only question you need 
to consider is whether it is better for the chil- 
dren. It is not essential to the organization 
of the work-study-and-play school.” 

The exposition of the Gary plan by Mr. 
Wirt led to a long discussion which finally 
was adjourned to be continued the following 
morning. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ApsTracts of papers presented at the Oak- 
land meeting on kindergarten and elementary 
education are: 
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Kinde rgarten Leqislation in Ca fornia: How 
Wi Necw / iz LILLIAN \l ( LARK, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 


port i f re + 
teacher is a f s of ed ting publ sent 
mer favor e kindergarten, as a part of 
the pul oe) ] veten Leg slat ve } Is 
introduced d work done secure the adop 
tion of th bill Results which have been 
itt ed, in the tw vears which the vy has 
been in fore Further legislation of 1915, for 
definite prov n for the support of kinder 
rartens 
Pri } ‘ D vel ment f #t} A } ] ragarte n 
Course of stu ly mn the Bl mentary S¢ hool 


LILLIAN B. Poor, assistant director, publie 
' 
hoo kinds revarten, Boston. Mass. 


The activities of the kindergarten furnish a 
foundation for t more formal work of th 
rack Progre e program work always p! 
SUpPpPoses om ky vledge of past experiencs 
The kindergarten builds its program on the 
nterests and a ties of the child in the 
hom The primary t¢ icher should have a clear 
idea of the ground covered in kindergarten be 


fore she constructs a program to fit the needs 


group of kindergarten children. This 
knowledge can be gained by general study of 
the kindergarten metheds, by conference with 


the kindergartner and by rey ated visits to 


gram should 


the kindergarten. A good pro 
always be progressive; children lose interest in 
the formal presentation of a subject already 
mastered through play, but progress rapidly 
Method of pre 


ting subjects in primary school should be 


when a new step is presented. 
Sel 
more natural and less formal. The program 
should be more elastic. Young children re- 
quire the play element in education and give 
their best response to such leads. 
Training of Kindergartners: R. G. Boone, 
School of Education, University of Cali- 


fornia, Berke ley, Cal. 


kK erarten ti , 
é sper \ Pe , 
’ 
i if il s i its Wi 
,” oe * = : ‘ 
3 pr et to other } ‘ 
from the earliest 
period is an orga 
portant . earliest cl 
? started the | ts 
ToLloOWsS tha e « 1 ment 
aires r must include 
more comprehensive p! 
briet ippr nticesh QD niy 
sta ne with a | I eau 
. , 
| re nave peen many 
: ; 
eneratl who had br 
he scholarly habit, lead 
thonekt: and i re des 
L in they ire ag 
, 
But nong kindergartn 
] 1° ] 
eachers, the disciplined n 
hey have had skill in pr 
: , 
vision: a limited education 
f life that belongs chi¢ 
| ] 
here is needed a not les 


mastery of kindergarten 

KnOW dg und general 

CO ice nee acgquaintan 

espe iV bigs \ nd t 
Elementa 

/ lea r’s Field in 


ELIZABET 


director 


Madison, 
Many of 


more etre 
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WILSON 


is, 


accom 


alth ar 


"eme ndous, b 


health there 


E 


Publi 
ALLISON, 
of Wisconsin State Norm 


wav than 


chief function of the 


teachers. 


] ] 


scnoois are 


be 


tunities and 


preventive 
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